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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


I was gratified by the editorial remarks in 
number 4, on the opinion that the life of a 
crafted tree is dependant on the life of the o- 
vigtnal seedling whence the graft had been ta- 
hen; that the graft, however vigorous may be 
the stock on which it stands, will not long sur- 
vive its parent tree ; and that it is unsafe to 
set grafts without first knowing that the ori- 
ginal seedling remains in a healthy condiion. 
Not believing in this matter, I was pleased to 
‘ind a coincidence of sentiment in one so expe- 
rienced as the writer of that article. 

In the manner of discussing subjects of this 

natare, I have sometimes seen much that was 
.mproper. Some people seem to think it 
a personal affront if another holds a different 
spinion, as if none had eyes to observe, or a 
right to jadge, but themselves; yet which of 
their friends does not differ from them in some 
point of the wide circle of speculative opinion ¢ 
I make these remarks partly in reference tu 
the ill-humor that stained some colamns of the 
American Farmer, «a few years ago, ina des- 
canton this very subject. Abuse is seldom 
employed but where argument is wanting. 
_ Among those who assert that a tree only 
ives through g determinate period,have appea- | 
red men off great eminence. Tuomas ANDREW 
K n1Gut,the venerable pres’t of the Horticultu- 
ral Society of London, has distinguished him- 
self on this side, ard has brought in its faveur 
all the weight of a great name. Llowever, 
though we are bound to receive his opinions 
with due respect, we are not boand to surren- 
der our own. 

Tho duration of some plants is very clearly 
defined. The life of the annual, and of the 
Licnnial, can only be prolonged by preventing 
them from seeding, by torpor from cold, by 
debility induced by heat, by excision of the 
rfsing stem, or by adivision of the plant. The 
imperfect perennial is of more uncettain dara- 
tion, and ceases to vegetate when the dead 
parts of the plant, annually accamulating,pre-| 
vent the extension of vigorous fibres. 

In regard to perfect perennials, the learned 
and scientific Migeer remarks, that “ a due 




















consideration leads us to distinguish—the new) 


part which actually lives and grows, from the 
old part which ba? ceased to grow,and is dead. 
When vegetation revives in the woody plant, 
on the return of spring, it is becanse a new li- 
ber,endowea with all the properties of a young 
herbacevuas plant, has replaced under the cor. 
‘ex or rind. the liber of the preceding year, 
which bas hardened and become wood. 

“ The Yews of Surrey, which are supposed 
fo have stood from the time of Julius Cesar. 
and are now two yards in diameter ; the Cedars 


on Moant Lebanon, nine yards in girth ; the fig/ bringing its frait to perfect maturity for years 


tree of Malabar, usually from sixteen to seven 
teen yards round; the stupendous chesnuts 
on Meunt Ana, one of whieh measured 17 
yards in circumference ; the Ceibas of the eas- 
tern coast of Africa, of such bulk and height 
thata single stick is capable of being transfor 
med into a periogua or sailing vessel, of eigh- 
teen or twenty yards from stem to stern, and 
of three or four yards in the waist ; the baobab 
of Senegal, of ten or twelve yards in girth, 
and according to the computation of Adamson 





6800 or 600 years! old; ail these,gtants as then 


, al Ipstitutfon of Great Britain, vol. 4, p. 28% 


are, vegetate as does the humblest bush, solely 
by the re herbaceous layer of the liber, annu- 
ally produced at theinner surface of their 
bark. Theconcentric layers of preceding libers 
constitute the mass of the wood, a lifeless ske- 
leton, serving solely to sopport the new formed 
parts, aud to conduct to them the juices by 
which they are fed ; noris iteven necessary 
for these functions, that this should bein an 
entire state. Willows and chesnuts,* when 
quite hollow at the heart, still continue to grow 
with vigour; but in their soundest state, strip 
them of their bark, and they quickly perish. 

“ The liber which is formed on the stem of 
a tree of centuries old, if the tree has met 
with no accidental injury to affect its health, 
enjoys the vegetative power in as full force as 
the liber which is formed on that of the sap- 
ling ; and that a sound well grown scion from 
the aged but healthy tree, affords as goud a 
cutting for propagation.as that taken from the 
young one, 80 that the race might be perpetua- 
ted by cuttings alone, without the assistance 
of seeds. 

“ From this we are entitled to conclude that 
according to the course of Natare, the prog- 
ress of regeneration by continuous evolution, 
would never be arrested, if the overgrown size 
of the branches and stem, the hardening of 
the wood, and the obstructions of the chan- 
nels that penetrate it, did not impede the cir- 
culation of the sap, and consequently its ac- 
cc ss to the liber. 

In fine, what we eall death by eld age, in a 
tree, to speak correctly, is the extinction of 
that portion of a race which has been carried 
on by continuous evolution ; the inevitable re 
sult of an incdental death in the liber, occa- 
sioned by the privation of nourishment.” 

These extracts present to my mind, a clear 
\view of the subject in controversy. I have not 
been able to discover why a scion taken from a 
healthy tree, and grafted on a healthy stock of 
its own kind, should not prodece healthy and 
vigorous branches; nor why this operation 
may not be continnally and successfully re- 
peated for centuries. 

The only cause of death that I can discern, 
belongs to incidental diseases, arising from 
unfaverable loealities, climates, &c. Like o- 
ther organized bodies, plants are subject to 
constitutional injuries,—witness the white or 
yellow blotches in the holly, the box and the 
jasmine ; or the yellows in the peach tree ; 
and if a diseased scion be grafted, that debility 
may extend through all its branches and rami- 
fications ; but a seion selected while the parent 
was in health, cannot be affected by the disease 
which that parent may afterwards contract. 

It is probably that scions of the same tree. 
taken to different countries, may continue 
healthy and productive in one climate, and be 
come diseased and worthless ip another. J 
doubt not indeed, but some kinds are no lon- 
ger worth cultivating; but if this be fully pro- 
ved, itby no means affects or impairs the gen- 
eral proposition, that no lurking principle of 
death exists in @ healthy tree. 

It may be fairly questioned, however, whe- 
ther those are qualified to determine the dura. 
tion of a plant, who only observe it as an ez- 
etic scarcely acclimated-—or at least scarcely 





in suceession. Yet such is the state of the 
apple tree, ia England, if we may place confi- 
dence in some accounts written and published 
in that country. I give one extract: 

“The apple has of late years scarcely ripen- 
ed. Indeed, we ate informed upon good au- 
thority, that it isnow [1818] sixteen years 
since the orchards have afforded a plentiful 
erop.’"t 


* In this country the bution wood and the sour gum, 








re still more remarkable examples. 
‘ + Journal of Science andthe Arts, edited al the Roy- } 


And this accords with their importations of 
American apples, and with their ideus of the 
rich treat which our apples afford. 

‘I have seen an apple tree one hundred 
years old, still thrifty and vigoroys. When 
the upper branches became mossy and died, 
the wood was so brittle as te be broken off by 
high winds; an epening was made for new 
branches, which rose and fell in suecessionf 
whilo the eanker which began in the twigs o 
its surrounding contemporaries, spread down 
to the roots and destroyedthem. Now if no 


storms had arisen to trim the old tree, and it 


had died of canker, would its grafts ten miles 
off have died at the sume time 7’ 

It may be said this would have been a case 
of incidental death, and not a death by old age. 
With this opinion I would concur. 

One writer in favor of rejecting grafted trees 
of established reputation, proposed to select 
scions from seedlings not more than twenty or 
thirty years old, eviden:'!y because older trees 
have only a short remnant of existence, In 
Lawrence's Treatise on Gardenmy, PRINTED in 
1717, however, I find the following varieties 
mentioned, which appear to be still io high re- 
pute; and I can attest that many of them in 
my grounds, even at this distant period, show 
no symptoms of decline. Llow old these va- 
rielies were at that time, I have not discover- 
ed; butit is remarkable that the Old Newing- 
ton Peach was then called old. ; 

Pearns—Windsor, Summer bon Chretien, Ver-. 
te longue, Rousselet, Bergamot, Swan’s Egg, 
Winter Thorn, Pound, St. Germaine, St. Catha- 
rine, Spanish bon Chretien, Colmar, Ambrette 
Winter bon Chretien, [{Buree du roy, Chrysan 
and Black Pear of Worcester,are also named, }* 
Cusrraizes—May Duke, Orleans, Morello, 
{common Flemish also named. )* 

Piums—Drop of gold, Magnum bonum, Foth- 
ering(bam], Orleans, Muscle, Rech Courbon, Vi- 
olet, Royale, White Perdrigon, Blue Raonee, 
Damascene, (Queen Mother, and pear plum, 
also named.)* ' 

Apricots,—-Masculiae, Orange, (No other 
named.) 

Peacues—White Magdalen, Minion, [Mig- 
non ?] Old Newington, Admirable, Chevreuz, 
[ Nivet, also named. )* 

Necrarives—Red Roman, (the only one na- 
med. {7 No list of apples was given.) 

Although I cannot adopt the hypothesis that 
the graft and its parent tree must perish near 
the same time; yet if we owe to this nvtian 
the plan of originating new varieties ef fruit ans 
the perseverance with which it has been se suc- 
cessfully conducted by President Knicnr, and 
Professor Van Mons, we can scarcely regret 
the speculative error,so great has been the prac- 
tical good; for theirs indeed, rank among te 
great achievements of horticultural seience. 


D. i 
* Which I have not noticed in modern catalogues. 





RHUBARB AND SEAeKALE. 

The season has arrived to commence the forcing 
and blanching of these fine garden productions. 
Put three or four barrels, divested of one heag, 
or having no head, over so many stools of rhu- 
barb (pie-plant,) and surround and @over them 
with recent stable or horse dung. ‘The beat. 
generated by the fermentation of the manure 
will cause the plants to grow vigorously, and 
in from 14 to 20 days they will have reached 
the top of the cask, when the stocks may be 
caken off for pies and tarts. 

Sea Kale may be forced in the same way, 
taking small boxes, pots or kegs, to place over 
the plants,and taking care not to give too muel 
heat. To blanch only, the stools should be 
covered with close pots, or with a small pyra- 
mid of sand. The rhubarb requires a rich 
soil. The sea-kale js finest ypon o Nght sand, 
without manure. B. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER; 

Mr. Eprror—In your number for February 
26th, 1 am pleased to observe that you have 
taken notice of the list of trees and shrubs, 
and hope to have your remarks, which you 
seem to promise ; you will, however, please to 
observe, that the list I farnished is not to be 
considered as containing all the known trees 
and shrubs, native of this country, but mere- 
ly a listin answer to a correspondent in the 
New York Farmer, who requested a list of 
things for ornamenting his place. ‘This will 
aecount for the omission of some things you) 
mention as native of the Genesee Country. 

You notice the omission of Acer nigrum. 
This species of maple is not common about 
here, and shows the utility that may be deri- 
ved from giving the description of the native 
plants and trees of the neighborhood where 
we reside, so that exchanges may be made of 
seeds from one place to another, to mtual 
benefit, and to the dissemination of uveful 
knowledge; I hopo others will do the same. 

You proceed to observe Frazinus quad- 
rangularis, (blue ash,) which you justly ob- 
serve is a fine stately tree. This tree also is 
properly a tree of the western states and ra- 
ther a strangerhere. The Pinus pendula, is 
here called black larch and Tamarack, and is 
found in various swamps from Jersey to Cana 
da. ‘The Pinus microcarpa is a more northern 
and highland subject, and said to grow north 
as far as Hudson’s Bay, and on mountains of 
New York «nd Pennsylvania; this is called 
the red larch, and it may be that you call it 
Tamarack also; would it not be worth while 


to examine if it is net the Pius Pendula that} 


stows in the swamps and the P. microcaffu 
that grows on the driest hills, as you say that 
the P.{M- grows * equally well in deep swamps 
and on the driest hills.’ This last species 
is pot tobe met with round here. [am sur- 
prised at your last paragraph, that yoo have 
not been successful in transplanting the weep- 
ing willow ; but you have sacceeded with cut- 
tings of it. In my opinion notree will trans- 
plant betteror surer. Butis not this riddle 
solved by your assertion in a former para- 
grapu—“ I have observed that some shrubs, 
planted in autumn, weakened by lacerated 
roots and branches, have perished in winter,”’ 
Wonld it not have been better not to have the 
roots and branches lacerated ? Autamn plant- 
ing was not the cause of the death of the 
shrubs: it is not the winter that kills autumn 
planted shrabs ; it is the spring that kills them. 
{if this assertion should surprise you, F will ex- 
lain : 

A tree planted in the fall, the earth having 
been loosened by digging out the hole to re- 
ceive it, although the earth might be settled 
well down with the foot, pretty firm, as it ought 
to be inthe planting, yet the winter frost will 
penetrate deep; and the consequence will be, 
that when the frost goes out in the spring, the’ 
ground will be raised, and the roots of the tree 
up along witb it, having no frm hold in the 
ground; anaif suffered to remain so will die. 
Tt is a settled principle with Gardenors, that if 
the roots are not firm to the soil, but are loose! 
with hollows round the roots, the tree or plant. 





cannot thrive. Evenif it should not die imme.| 


diately, it will go offin thesummer. ‘Ty 
guard against this evil, remember that all trees 
playted in the fall ought to be carefully exa-| 
inined in the spring. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground let 
thein be well trod down, as firm with the foot 
as possible, and if large to be well staked and 
tied, with soft matting or swingle-tow, to 

event the winds from moving them about-— 
Damine them also after heavy rains, and set- 
fle them down with the foot, and if the tree 
has been blowed on one side,set itup at once, 
and suffer no holes to admit air to the roots. 
Except these precautions are observed, it will 
be of little use to plant in the fall, or spring ei- 
ther. 
















THE GENESEE FARMER. 


done : Let a large hole be made, two and a| 


half or :bree fect across, and nearly the same 
depth ; let the bottom soil be thrown out, and 
fill in some good black mould in its place—no- 
thing better than some of your black vegetuble 
mould from the mountains; it will welt pay the 
trouble to procure two or three Joads, to be 
ready to give each tree a good wheel-barrow 


dle than the side, in a kind of conical manner; 
let the mould be beat fine; let the roots be 
spread out; and finally let the mould be well 
trod down after a 
Very respectfully,your ob’t serv’t. 
MICHAEL FLOY, 
Nursery & Seedsman, New York. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
** [ shall hew to the line, let the chips fly where they 
may.”’ 

I know not whether any rules, founded on 
the broad principles of common sense and com- 
mon honesty, have ever been laid down partic- 
ularly for the government of Nurserymen; 
but abuses have become so frequent, and so 
numerous, that it is time that something of the 
kind should be attempted. In the immediate 
neighborhood of nurseries, where the purcha- 
ser can examine what he wants to buy; and 
can repress the itchings of knavery by his pre- 
sence or refusal, little cause for complaint isto 
be expected; but it is often so inconvenient 
to take along journey, solely to procure 20 or 
30 dollars worth of plants,* that very consider- 
able sum; are annually sent from Old Genesee 
to distant parts, by some neighbor who knows 
nothing of the matter but to pay the bill. The 


unfair propensities, very great abuses are prac- 
tised in some of these establishments, on their 
absent and distant customers. 

Iam free to admit that there is a fair pro- 
portion of honorable men in that business ; 
and were l not determined to abstain froin 
[personalities of every kind, I would name 
some for whom I have great regard; and also 
some others. But it is my design to expose 
vices, and not men. 
be known whether I have sent to Boston, N. 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore; but the 
tricks which I shall notice, have been pruetised 
at different times, and in different places. 

In his new printed catalogue,} found the names 
of several plants that I wanted, the order was 
written, @nd the return was made ;--not quite 


“A beggarly account of empty boxes,” 





I had to pay for transporting a box almost emp- 
ty; and in consequence of his fulse sivnal (ad- 
vertising what he could pot furnish) it was too 
late to procure them from others, aud I had to 
wait another year. 

In his new printed cataleguc, the price was 
affixed to each plant. This cannot be con 
sidered by any fair interpretation, less than a 
pledge not to charge his castemers more than 
such published price; yet disregarding good 
faith and fair dealing, in two small bills now 
lying before me, this pledge is violated 6 times, 
and 50 per cent added to each item, though not 
one plant of extra size or value is among them. 

It is also fairly to be inferred and understood, 
that plants advertised in this manner.shall be in 


ja thrifty state, and of medial size, Yet stunted 


shrubs or trees, the refuse of old nurseries. 
peach trees, dwindling with that contagious 
malady, the yellows; or layers, just separated 
by @ pruning knife,with one er two little,short, 
succulent fibres,ready ‘o'rot or to wither--bave 
been sent, charged at full prices. True.he may 
have bad no others, but he ought t have had 
ae ow to apologize by adjusting the price to 


In one small package, two plants were sent 
oties, which are very conymen 


acart might be soon loaded 
*By plante ? mean fruit 


; and with one, 
from a bank in 


full. Let the hole be raised higher in the mid-f 


coast being thus clear for the full operation of 


Of course, it is nut to 


but not one third of my order was sent.— 
| No, I had not to pay for what J did not get, but | 


under wrong names, at high prices, ag rare ex- | 


March 19,981. 


jr tay have been 


: hood. 
this neighbourhood ¥ table atmy ex- 


ignorance, bat he made ** 


P aeenaid of plants ordered, but not sent, he 


packed several kinds not ordered, charged at 
full prices, without caring or inquiring whether 
[I had those kinds or not. This was apiece of 
supreme impudence 

io their catalogues, some nurserymen men- 
tion the same plant under several names, not 
as synonyms, but as entirely different plants ; 
and if the names were not manufactured for the 
purpose of deception, so that duplicates or 
‘triplicates of the sume plant may be sold as 
\ distinct plants, it requires much charity not to 
‘believe that these names are retwined for that 
purpose. 

Rejected trees sometimes attain a large size 
in old nurseries. As a particular favor! a far- 
mer of Old Genesee, received such at double 
price, which he would have scorned as a pre- 
sent inthe nursery. At sight of the box,when 
it arrived, the wondering neighbours gathered 
round; the latinist exclaimed, monstrum hor- 
rendam !--but the bills for box, trees,and trans- 
portation were all paid. 

Those abuses have been practised by some 
who affect to holdup their heads among honest 
‘men. I will mention no names; but I have 
several bills which t am willing to have filed in 
your office, along with my orders, and their 
catalogues. Let the farmers of Old Genesee 
call and examine them,aod learn the difference 
between profession and practice, before they 
| trust their purses in the hands of strangers. 

VenbBum Sar, 





For the Geveseg Farmer. 
SINGULAR PROPENSITY IN A OCUCK TUBKEY, 


The circumstance I am about to relate, ay 
far as I know, is not common, if it exists at 
all. I have been in the habit of raising a 
good many domestic fowls, and among them 
have been rather partial to the turkey, particu- 
larly to setting ones, about Christmas. A» 
mong a brood I once possessed, there was one 
mate, who was a long legged, gander shanked 
fellow, of a most unique appearance. During 
the period of incubation, or as soon ag one of 
the hens began te set, which she, seeming to 
know the old gentleman's propensities, was 
very careful to manage ina very private and 
secret manner, he began to grow uneasy, and 
mounted the stumps and fences, watching for 
the appearance of the hen, and peering about 
to find the place of her concealment, whieh he 
usually discoverd the first or second day ; when 
he, by virtue of his authority as one of the 
lords of the creation, immediately took posses: 
sion of the nest,and from that time forward, til! 
the period of hatching, went on with the reg- 
j ular process, when he brought off his brood, 
Hand duly carried them furward to matority ; 

while the hen, poor simple wife, was allowed 
to trudge along at a respectable distance, in 
true after-honeymoon style. 

Although I am aware that certain other birds, 
mule and female, alternately set upon the nest 
during the period of incubation, yet 1 am not 
informed of any case where a male bas shown 
such a decided passion and ;.ropensity, for the 
sedentary habit; of hatching eggs; this he bas 


| performed for three yeary in succession, apd 
| being such a notable exhibition of pugnaeions 


Opposition to petticoat government, that he 
became quite a favorite, and I intended to have 
kept him as an example to some of my weigh. 
bors, and as a rareavis in terris. 

But one night he came up missing,and wke- 
ther he was sacrificed as a target at a christmas 
gambol, or made one at master Reynar2’s sup- 
per, or 1s even yet sitting on eggs that proved 
addle, I was never ableto ascertain. = Y,* 

* A sufferer” states, in the N. B. Farmer 
that the field mice are operating uoder the 
svow upon the bark near the roots of the young, 











Another observation on plant : it treed, Ornamental frees, peach trees. The mischief mray be 
¢ on planting, ard Phavel] and herbaceous perendials. guerre by remaving the svow arotnd the ma 
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A Great Mistake. 

Many persons suppose that no more improve- 
ments can be made in agriculture—that every 
subject has been sufficiently discussed ; and | 
therefore nothing more néed be said or writ-| 
ten. It might suffice, to rebut this assertion, 
'o say thatit is neither more nor less than say- 
ing—* the agriculture of the United States 
has attained astate of perfection.” But it is 
a great mistake. — Agriculture has spin | 
passed its infancy in this country. We spea 
of agriculture in general. ‘There are a few 
farmers who have made advances far beyond 
the mass of husbandmen; but they are excep- 
tions which prove the general rule. Pray 
how many farms in the United States, of the 
same number of acres,(250) have sold as much) 
produce as the Orange farm during Jast year 7) 
Are we wide of the mark in saying, not one, 
in Maryland, not ten in the Union? How ma- 
uy have produced halfas mueh 7 The Orange 
farm sold Jast year nine thousand six hundred 
dollars worth of produce. Let it not be ask- 
ed, “‘to what kind Psa ov is the Orange 
farm devoted,”’ for all farmers are at liberty to 
go and do likewise; but let the question, how 
many farms roduce as much? be answered, 
if none, or few, which is tie fact, then how 
can it be said or rationally supposed, that no 
further improvements can be made in our agri- 
culture? ‘The truth is, that by attention to 
small things, economising in time, making the 
most of every thing, and gathering up the! 
fragments, the proprietor of Orange farm | 
makes dollars,where most tarmers would make 
cents, Goto that farm; look at its arrange: | 
ments and management. ‘There you will see| 
nothing lost; neitber time, which is money, | 
nor labor, which produces money. ‘There! 
every particle of matter that can be converted | 
into food for man or beast is availed of. One, 
half the nutriment of fodder is not lost by) 
passing the stomachs of cattle undigested, in| 
consequence of improper feeding, but the whole, 
issaved,by preparing the fodder by cutting and) 
steaming ; so that not only all the nutritive} 
matter is saved, but the food is rendered more | 
palatable to the animals. The intelligent ma- | 
nager of that firm allows po animal to be fed | 
on long or raw food. Another peculiarity in 
his management is worthy of notice. There 
is net on Orange farm an unproductive ani-| 
mal, or auseless thing, The very dog that) 














| port, for their restoration. 


| press without knowing it. Ele receives infor- 


| March prepare a hot or forcing bed in the or- 





ger possesses novelty for me, says another; 1 
eannot affurd to take it says athird. Now let) 
us suppose & ease—an extremo one, itis al-| 
lowed, but perfectly applicable to such rea 
soners : 

Suppose the art of printing, writing, and | 
the mail, to be struek froin existence—what! 
would be the condition of the farmer? We 
leave the answer to farmers themselves, satis- 
fied that there is not one intelligent man inthe 
United States, that would got freely give dou- 
ble the sum they now contribute to their sup- 
The press is like 
many other blessings--it confers its favors im- 
perceptibly. Every farmer is benefited by the 


mation, which at the time is not noticed ; but 
itis precious seed accidentally scattered in the 
soil, which at the proper season will yield him 


valuable fiuit. We need not descend to par-} 


ticulars; but refer every farmer to his own 
case. Has he not obtained some new and val- 
uable mode of cultivation; some method of 
correcting an evil, or preventing loss; some 
new article of cultivation ; some new material 
for improving land; some remedy for disease 
in his stock, through the medium of his pa. 
per, which has enabled him to make or save 
more than the cost of the paper? We can 
name many persons who have informed us 
that they have made and expect to make m»- 
ney by taking the American Farmer. Some 
have said that they havs made more than 
one thousand doliars from information derived 
froma single article in our columns, and we 
will venture the assertion, that there is not a 
single individual who hag taken the Farmer 12 
montis, that would be divested of the infor- 
mation thence obtained, for double the cost of 
it. Then is it not a’very great mistake to say 
that you cannot afford to take an agricultura! 
paper.—-1b, 





From the New York Farmer. 


Ax Economtcat Metnop or rarsrxnc Earty 
PoraTogs. 





In the month of February and the first part 
of March, let the potatoes intended for fami 
ly use be pared somewhat deeper thaa asual) 
—Save the parings by spreading them on the 
cellar floor, or any other place where they 
will not freeze ordry up. About the 20th of 


dinary way,with fresh stable manure. Spread 
over the manure an inch or two of sand, or) 
light earth; then lav your potatoe parings| 





baske inthe sunshine and barks back the poa- | 
cher,has his regular hour of duty in the wheel, | 
pumping water.cutting straw,turning the grind- || 
stone, fre. If there are no useless animals); 
to feed, neither ure there any worthless build- | 
ings to keep in repoir for show. On passing 
Orange farm, the traveller would suppose it to), 
be the comfortable residence of some comfort. || 
‘oving, unambitious farmer, who has enough, |! 
because he wants no ncre—being just able to 
pay his taxes, and ‘* make both ends meet’’— 
yet Orange farm produces nine thousand dol- 
farsa year! How, it will be asked, does this 
Tarmer produce so much more than any other. 
We answer emphatically, by discarding, as 
fallacious, the idea of perfection alluded to at 
the head of this article; by believing. that e 
ven his system is far trom perfeet: and by con. 





| the plants are two or three inches higb,trans 


| ting out the plants will vary according to the 
|| time when the last frosts are expected, and ac- 


with the skin up close te each other, so that 
the whole forcing bed may be covered, and co. 
verthe parings with light earth two inches 
deep. ater the bed frequently, and protect 
it from tbe frost by covering with mats or 
straw when necessary, and let it be exposed 
to the sun and airin moderate weather. ne 


plant them into rows or drills two and a hal 
feet apart, and ten inches from each other in 
the d.ill, and you will have potatoes earlier 
and of a larger size than in any other way.— 
The time of preparing the hot bed and of set- 


cording to the care taken to protect the plants 


after they are set out. . 
The writer of the above has made the ex- 





‘innally bending bis attention io improvements. 
Ii, cherefore, agriculture in this country is not) 
susceptible of immense improvement, why do 
vot our farmers produce as much asthe skill. 
dul one of Ornige farm? Taking thix farm as 
the seme of perfection, surely it will be ad-| 
mitted that ok oa farms of equal soil may be} 
made equal to it; and if so, has the subject of | 
agriculryre been suflisieutly discussed ? need | 
nothing more be published? are there no more 
‘oprovements to be made 1—Am, Farmer. 





Asoruen Great Mistans. 
Many farmers suppose, that the small sum 
‘hey pay annually fora newspaper or an agri- 





|what are called in Pennsylvania, Mercer or 


periment three years in succession with uni- 
iformly pleasing results. The potatoes were 





Neshanock ; any ether early kind may answer 
as well. The same kind of potatoes were’ 


planted at the time the pariogs were placed’ 


in the forcing bed, in the ordinary way, by’ 
cutting and whole, and those from the parings | 
were earlier and larger than those raised in’ 
the common way. From experience he is 
satiasied that it is useless if not injurious to, 
plant more of the old potate than is suflicient| 
to cause the bud to germinate. 

The greater part of the potato usnally plan- 





cultural paper, is se much money given away. | 
5 Pave mot ttme fo redd jr, says one ; it no Ton- 





ted may thus Be saved and used for the cat-. 
ile. ft ts neverthelgss thought itmporfant to: 
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select the largest and most perfectly formed 
potatves for seed, because they will afford pa- 
rings suitable for planting, and will probably 
improve the stock, which will degenerate if 


|; small and deformed ones are used for seed. 


Princeton, (NV. J.) Feb. 1st, 1831. 
Beonrre D’AremsBerc. 

This very excellent variety was introduced 
into our country, from Flanders, about eight 
years since, and has become pretty widely dis- 
seminated throughout the middle and eastern 
states of the Union. The Gloux Morceau, 
which was sent to England from Flanders, at 
the same time with th:s, has been cultivated in 
several English nurseries and private collec- 
tions for this kind, and in some instahces the 
error originated there, bas been extended to 
this country, by trees sent fromthem. The 
Gloux Morceau, although of great excellence, 
is rather inferior in quality to this, 

I extract the following description from the 
Pomological Magazine : 

“ This pear is trnly characterized in the Hor- 
ticultural Transactions as deserving ‘ to be 
placed at the head of all the pears in cultiva- 
tion.’ We certainly do not know any variety, 
which can upen the whole be said to equal it : 
for its flavor is not only excellent, and its flesh: 
tender and juicy, but it is hardy, a great bear- 
er, and will keep till March. It is usually eut- 
tivated as a dwarf, being grafted ov quince,and 
trained against an east or west wall,but it suc- 
ceeds perfeotly well as an open standard.— 

Summer Mextixe Pear. 

This is a tree of the most vigorous growth, 
and flourishing appearance, shooting erect in- 
to astately form, the fruit is of a fair size 
ripens early in August, and hus by some, been 
considered the best pear of its season. Afier 
it comes into bearing, it increases annually in 
fertility and the quantity of its produce, but it 
anes considerable size before it produces 
reely. 

I received the original tree of this variety, 
in 1802, from a person then resident in Balti 
more, who was very cur.ous in fruits, and who 
had a number of French varieties of pears.— 
{t was on a quince stock, and soon bore fruit, 
which was larger, handsomer, and more me}- 
ting than any [ since had on pear stocks.— 
Prince’s Manual. 





RAW SILK. 

The following facts from the work of R 
Randall, esq., in the library of congress, bejng 
a view of the silk trade, and the measures of 
the British government relative thereto, wil! 
ehow the ifamense value of this article of eom- 
merce. 

During the term of seven years, fram 1821 
to 1828, there were imported into Great Bri- 
tain, 24,157,516 pounds of raw silk, which, at 
$5 the pound, cost $120,787.580. It also 
appears from the sane works, that during the 
like number of years, there was imported of 
this article from Italy alone, to the vatue of 
$59,881,233. 





SILK WORMS. 

In the Legislature of Massachuset(s, on 
Thursday ,the Committee on Agricuiiure madc 
an interesting report to the Elouse, in fayor ot 
encouraging the cultivation of Mulberry trees, 
aad the raising of Sill Worms. The repors 
concluded with a resolve requesiing the Gy. 
ernor to cause a book tw be compiled oF, gin 
subject, and distributed to the towgs in phe 
commanuwealth; six hundred dollats was &p- 
propriated to defray the expemse, 

LEGENDS OF NEW PNGLAND. 

This is thetitle of a vohime just published 
in Hartford,Conn., for tke appearance of whieh 
we have looked with some anxiety. A enpy 
bas not reached us yet ; we bope it will come 


}soon. IJtis by John G. Whittier. THe isa fMe 


poet and a ebaste prose writer. We anticipage 
much pleasure frp a périfsaliaf ‘ Resends pt 
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(F From the very flattering reception which | 
the Gexeser Farmer has met with from the 
Editorial corps, and the public generally, and 
yhe constant augmentation of its subscription 
‘ist, we augar the fulfilment of our most san- 
guine expectations ; indeed, we never doubt- 
ed the success of a paper of the kind., From 
the prompt manner in which some of the} 
mest talented men,jdevoted to Agriculture, 
&«c. have come forward to second our efforts. 
by their contributions and exertions to extend 
its circulation, we have been induced, at con- 
siderable expense, to make a permanent ar- 
rangement with Mr. N. Goopsgtt, ene of the 
Corresponding Secretariesof the Monroe Hor- 
ficultural Society, to take entire charge of the 
Editorial Department. Mr. Goodsell is a prac- 
tical Furmer and Gardener; and whose long 
experience in this country, and the advantages 
or an European tour, with a view to observe 
the progress and improvements of those sci- 
ences~ in the “ old world,’’ will enable him, it 
is believed, so to conduct the Farmer, as to 
place it in a high rank among the agricultural 
papers of our country. 
We cannot refrain from tendering our thanks 

to the correspondents who have thus far con- 
tributed so liberally to our columns. A refer- 








ence to the well known signatares which have} 


already appeared inthe paper, will show that 
among the number are several of the first men 
in the state, and we have the promise of con- 


ARMER 


CHEESE MAKING. 
. [Continued from page 76.) 


It is well known that cheese of the best qaali- 
ty, by keeping assumes a yellow,color,more or 
less inclining to red. This color being indicative 
of quality in cheese, various attempts have 
been made te imitate it, in those of inferior 
quality, by adding some colouring ingredient 
to the milk, before the coagulation. 

This has been practiced so long by our best 
dairymen, that the idea of excellence is now 
inseparably connected with the color of cheese, 
and custom, that great law-maker, now direct, 
that those who would manufacture the article 
for market, should resort to this artificial re- 
commendation. 

On the choice of the coloring material, not) 
only the health, but even the life of the consu.} 
mer depends. From an injudicious selection 
of it, those fatal accidents occur which we of- 
ten see noticed in the newspapers, where 


oheese, in which some noxions drug has been 
incorporated, for the purpose of giving colour. 
One of the poisons most common, and at the 
same time the most dangerous, is red lead.— 
Lead taken into the stomach, in any shape, is 
a powerful poison, and we caution dairywo- 
men against using it in any way, about cheese 
making, either in the milk, or by rubbing it on 
the outside. 
The safest, and therefore most approved, ar- 
ticle for colouring cheese, is the Spanigh Ar- 
natto. ‘Thisis a preparation from the seeds of 
}a tree growing in South America, the Biza o- 
réllana of Linnzus. 


7 ————— 


whole families become poisoned by eating) 







of our druggists who do not keep it, and few ef 
our villages where it cannot be procured. 
The green coiour of the Swiss cheese, is 
given by using the juice of the common Melj- 
let of our gardens, Trifolium, Melilotus, offici- 
nalis, L. The juice of this plant not only im- 
parts the green colour to this cheese, but that 
peculiar strong flavor, for which itis celebra- 
:ed,although it is generally imputed to its being 
made from the milk of goats, which is not the 
case, 





SPECIMENS OF INGBAFTING, &C. 

Members of the Monroe Hortieultural Soci. 
ety,and others who may wish to improve themn- 
selves, or learn the art of ingrafting, budding, 
&c. can see some well executed specimens of 
the various and most approved methods of 
cleft, crown, tongue, whip, and saddle graft. 
ing, inarching, budding, shield budding, gird- 
ling, or incissure, &c. at the store of Messrs. 
Langworthy and Green, Carroll st. by calling 
on Mr. H. N. Langworthy,one of the members 
of the Examining Committee. . 





BASS MATTING. 

We would recommend to the stperintend- 
ents of state prisons, heepers of poor houses. 
&c. the manufacture of a new article; viz— 
bass matting. 

We are confident that if the manufacture of 
this article was carried on in the United States, 
that it would not enly become one of exten- 
sive use among ourselves, but of considerable 
consequence for exportation, 

The uses to which this article might be ap* 
plied would be first, for carpets, for churches, 


























itibutions from many others iu due time. 

For the purpose of extending the usefulness 
of this paper, and its patronage, exertions are 
making to procure correspondents in Ohio, 
and also in the province of Upper Canada.— 
‘Phe climate and soil of the fertile district on 
the north side of Lake Erie, are not dissi 
milar to those of the Genesee Country. It 


The seeds of this tree are covered with a 
red pulp; they are macerated in warm water, 


| 
| 
} 





coloring matter subsides, when it is made up 
linto rolls and dried, as we find it in the shops. 
| The quantity necessary to give a fine orange 
icolour to milk or cheese, is so small, when 
itis good, that it does not communicate any 








will be interesting to note the observations 
of intelligent agriculturists in those regions. 


As soon as navigation commences, new 


type will be procured, on which to print the 
Farmer; and no pains will be spared to im- 
prove the appeurance, as well as the matter, of 
the paper. 

We cannot better conclude this article than 
by giviog one of the numerous approbatory 
letters we have received from men of the first 
rank in the state. The name of the writer is. 


} 
| 


omitted, as we have not his permission to pub-’ 


lish it. 


| taste or smell to the cheese, and is free from 

any deleterious effects when taken into the 
\ stomach. 
|| ‘This is the article that is made ase of for co- 


——-— 


which is allowed to stand undisturbed until the| 


———$ 


| ed,it is usual te tie up as much of the substance 


louring the fine Gloucéster and Cheshire 
cheese of England, the tormer of which is per- 
haps the finest thatis known. The manner of 
using it is thus described by London: 


court houses, halls, &c.; for bagging for 
hops, cotton and wool, and for wrapping dry 
goods, furniture, fruit trees, &c. &e. 

We receive this article mostly from Russia, 
but there is nocountry in the world that can 
furnish the bark in quality and quantity equa! 
to the United States ; and the cost ef it would 
| be little more than the cost of transportation ; 
and as the manufacture of it would be simple 
and easy, we doubt not but under favourable 
‘circumstances, it would be attended with 
profit. 

The bark tnight be taken from the trunks of 
the trees, after they were felled, from twelve 
to fifteen yards in length, the rough part sha 





‘* There when the colouring matter is want- 





and putting it into half a pint of warm water, | 
to let it stand over night. In the morning, im-| 
|mediately before the milk is coagulated, the 


' 





Letter from one of the Judges of the Gircuit Court of the 
United States: 


‘*Siar—] send you enclosed Two Dollars to 


pay for Fhe Genesce Farmer for one year. 1| 


had formed a resolution not to extend my sub- 
scription for Periodicals of any description: 
but this publication is caleulated, from ins na- 
tuge, to become so eminently useful—it has 


ecriber. 


With the best wishes for the success of your 





whole of this infusion is mixed with it in the 


| cheese tub, and the rag is dipped in the milk, 


| 
| 
| . 
| kinson: 


| 


you intend to make eheese,and it will dissolve. 
Add it to the milk atthe time the rennet is 


putin. ‘Phis quantity will suffice to colour a 
cheese of 20 Ibs. weight.” 


=< 





meritorious enterprise, I am, sir, very respect 
fully, your ob’t sepv’t.” 


ee 





From the simplicity and safety of the use of 
arnatto, we hope our dairy-women will select it 


i preference to any and all other substances’ 


for a colouring mattrial. ‘Fhere are very few 





as may be deemed sufficient, in a linen rag ;|) 


| 
‘ 


“"Pake a pieee about the size of a hazel! 





ved off, and the inner bark cut in strips, of con- 
|venient width for transportation, when St 
might be coiled up in a very compact form, amd 
/might be kept for any length of time. 


| The mode of manofactnring would be, first, 
| to split the bark into strips of about half an 


\inch wide, with a splitting gage; after which 
‘it might be boiled to dissolve the mucillagi- 


jand ‘rubbed on the palm of the hand, until all | nous matter contained init, when the strips 
the colouring matter is completely extracted." may be divided with ease, as the cortical lay- 


| 


A more simple method is directed by Par-||«rs are only held together by the mucillaginons 


| matter, and after that is discharged, the bark 
| becomes flexible, and possesses a considerable 


jnut, putit into a pint of milk the night before|| degree of strength, and we doubt not would 
thus far been so well conducited—in shor:, it! . “4 | bai 8 


has won 80 much upon my good will, that I] 
cannot withhold from it my support as a sub-| 


|| make wrapping paper of a very superior quali- 
| ty: 
| We have seen this article used for carpeting 
|in Europe, and was informed that it was very 
| durable. The eost of it manufactured in thts 
country, would not exceed ten cents per yard. 
We sincerely wish the superintendents 0! 
7 prisons and work houses, would make the ex 
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poe be attend- 





+ 


neriment this spring, as it could 
ed with mach expense. 





THE PRIMBOSE.- 

Few flowers have been more celebrated by 
the Poets, than the primrose; and yet so 
little are the Lady-florists in this country ac- 
quainted with it, that we have seen no less than 
four varieties of the Primula family, which 
were called primroses. As the varieties of 
this plant prodace some of the most charming 
dowers of the garden, we trust descriptions of 
varieties will be acceptable. 

THE PRIMROSE— Primula vulgaris, L. 

This a common perennial plant, growing by 
the hedges in England, producing flowers in 
March and April, but in this section in May.— 
They have a rich velvet appearance; the co- 
lors are yellow end purple, or yellow in the 
center,with a purple border. A good primrose 
should be three quarters of an inch ip diame- 
ter, and on a single scape or stem about four 
*nches long. 

THE cowsLiPp—Primala veri, 

This is more fragrant than the former varie- 
cy, and is distinguished by producing many 
flowers Upon one stem, umbel-like ; the flow- 
ors are not so large as the primrose, and are 
mostly yellow. The flower has an involucre, 
with a funnel shaped corolla, much indented. 

THE oxtIiP—Primula elatior, L. 

This is distinguished from the primrose by 
ts many flowered umbels, and from the cow- 
slip by the corolla, which is mach larger and 
flat. 

All three of the above varieties, are hardy 
plants, and may be propagated from seeds, or 
offsets after the season of blossoming is over. 
The leaves of these three varieties bear a 
strong resemblance to each other, being long, 
oval and rough; and it is probably owing to 


‘his resemblance, that such confusion has been} 
introduced in regard to names, as they are all) 


called Primroses, Cowslips and Polyanthus, as 
suits the poetical taste of the florist. 


The common name of Primula for these 
plants, is the generic name; vulgaris, veris, 
and elatior, are the names of the species ; and 


Polyanthus, is the name of a variety, and be-\ 


ongs to the Primrose, which is genus Primu- 
‘a, species vulgaris, and variety pulyanthue.— 
As they are all hardy plants, we recommend 
‘hem as among the handsomest border flowers. 





NEW ZEALAND SPINAGE. 

Having raised the New Zealand spinage the 
‘astsummer, we cangot but recommend it to 
those who are fond of spinage dishes, during 
the summer months. It is a very luxuriant 
growing annual plant, witn thick succulent 
eaves of beautiful green color. 

The seed of this plant should be sprouted 
n a hot-bed, in order to have it fit for use be- 
vre the middie of sumsner. 
ire decumbent and spreading to the distance 
'f two feet from the roots, which is a suitable 
listance for setting the plants from each other, 


After the plants have grown about a foot 
‘ang, the tips of the branches may be cut for 
se ; they will be found very tender and well 
flavored. It continues growing very luxnri- 
intly until killed by the frost. The seed is| 
yroduced at the azils of the leaves. Eight or 
‘en plants will be sufficient for a large family, 
‘oth for producing seed and fur boiling. 





The branches | 


“and now is the fime fo prepare forirt. 


AND GARDENER’S J OURNAL. 


THE FIG. 

The fig tree isa native of Asia, and has been 
cultivated for its frait, from time immemorial. 
In our southern and middle states, the fig pro- 
duces two crops in one season, and I think 
might be cultivated on the south side of Lake 
Ontario, to some advantage. The tree is of 
humble growth, rarely if ever rising more than 
fifteen feet in the middle states, and will bear 
when not more than four feet high. The wood 
is soft and porvus. 


Should this tree be found too tender for our 
climate, by training the trees with two main 
horizontal roots on opposite sides, the tree 
might be laid down in the fall, and covered 
with the same care as a tender grape vine. 

The fig is easily propagated, as it grows rea- 
dily from cuttings or layers; the latter method 
iaj generally preferred, as bearing limbs laid 
down do not ceaso bearing, and even cuttings 
bearthe second year, 

The fruit of the fig is different from most 
other kinds, as it is, strictly speaking,the calyx 
of the flower, the stamens and pistils being 
contained within it. 


The fruit is eaten both green and dry, and in 


geome countries is stewed when green, in the 
same manner as apples. 


We sincerely hope that some of or garden- 


ers will make a few experiments with this tree, 
and lay the result before the public. 





PREPARE FOR GRAFTING. 

We again repeat the caution to Farmers ard 
Gardeners, that now is the time to see that their 
cions for grafting, are collected, and put in a 
safe place for keeping until they are wanted. 
| There is no witchcraft attending the operation 
‘of grafting; it is as easily done as setting out 
cabbage plants; and yet we know of farmers 
who will hire some strolling quack to do it for 
them, and pay him as much for one day’s im- 
position, as themselves could earn ina week, 

besides spending as much time in waiting ap- 
on them as would have been required for doing 
it themselves. 

Cut your cions with a few inches of old wood 
with them,and stick them down in the garden, 
where they will not be disturbed until wanted. 

It may be useful to new beginners to spend 





suitable size for cions and stocks, and proceed 
to fit them together, both by oleft and whip 


you commence grafting your trees. Prepare 
your wax, and ascertain whether it is of the 
proper consistency. Have ready narrow strips 
‘of cambrick, dipt in the wax for use in graft. 
\ing ; this being the easiest and surest way of 
|wsing it, as it prevents the wax from cracking, 
which it is apt to do when put on warm; and 
it serves as a bandugo atthe same time. _A)}- 
ways prefer whip-grafting where the size of 
the stork will admit of it, in preference to 
cleft grafting. But when large stocks must 
be grafted, see that your wedge corresponds 
with the length of the cleft. 

Remember that not only apples and pears, 
but plams, cherries, quinces, chesnuts, wal- 
nuts, and most kinds of forest trees, as well as 
ornamental trees and shrubs, may be grafted, 








grafting. This wil! be feund very useful when| 






FOB THE GENESEE FARMER. 

There is no subject more interesting to the 
farmer, than the selection of his cider fruit, 
for Iam decidedly of opinion, that the apple is 
capable of preducing,under proper culture and 
care, as wholesome, and very near as palata- 
ble a liquor as the vine. The objects to be re- 
garded are the selection of fruit, the si e of 
the orchard, and the mapofacture, partical arly 
the fermenting process, of the cider. 

Two properties determine the quality of an 
apple for cider, viz—the saccharine matter and 
astringent principle. The firstis indicated by 
the sachrometor—the more saccharine matte: 
the heavier will be the must, and the g reater 
the proportion of alcohol after fermer tation. 
The astringent principle is dedected by tbe 
taste, and is supposed to be principally tannin. 
Some fruits, in which it most abounds, are aus- 
tere, acridand unplea: ittothetaste. It ie 
this property principally which preserves ci- 
ders from the acetous fermentation. Hence 
the requisite properties of a good ider fruit 
are seldom found in apples esteemed fur table. 
The Virginie crabs, which yield a cider nearly 
equal to Champaigne, are not eatable,and give 
a must specifically lighter than water. 

Of the old varieties, the styre, redstreak, 
and fox-whelp were esteemed as giving the 
strongest liquors, yet the specific grayjty of 
their must did not exceed 1,079, water being 
1,000. Knight has produced four vari eties 

ielding a stronger juice than either of tb em. 
His Downton and Foxiley pippins give a must 
of 1,080, his yellow Siberian 1,085, and his 
Siberian Harvey 1,091, which last is said to 
be the beaviest cider must known. The first 
named of these is considered a vory beautiful! 
ltable apple. 

Of our table varieties, the Harrison, Can- 
field, Winesap, Greyhouse, Poughkeepsie, 
Russett, Cooper’s Russeting, Ruckman’s Pear- 
main, &c. The Harrison, Winesap, and 
Ruckman’s Pearmain are fine forthe table and 
kitchen. We have probably many other na- 
tive varieties equally good; and it is desirable 
that our native kinds should be subjected tou fair 
jtest, inorder to determine their relative valac. 

It is believed that cider properly manafactu- 
j red from any one verieyy. or perhaps two vari- 
eties, properly blended, would always com- 
mand a ready market in our cities and towns, 
at five to ten dollars the barrel. The Harri- 
son and Canfield cidor sells at this price; and 
[ recollect seeing in the memoirs of the Phil- 
adelphia Society, a letter from a Mr. Wyn- 
koof, of Lancaster, detailing the profits of bis 
cider orchard ; the amount of which was, tha 
four acres in Virginia crabe, afforded him eve- 
ry second year, 40 hogsheads of cider, which: 
sold by contract at about $10 per barrel, or 
$1,600 forthe crop. There is no art in ma- 


an evening in practice before grafting season ; ||king cider from this fruit. It requires merely 
for this purpose, procure some green limbs of||t0 be made separate and with care. 


lt is as unreasonable to expect a fine cider 
from a dozen or twenty varieties ef the apple. 
as it would be to expect a fine wine from as 
many kinds of the grape. The proper way is 
therefore,for the planters to select one or more 
kinds for his cider,and to manufactare the frui: 
of each by itself, or to blend them in such pro- 
portions as experience shall dictate. The Eng- 
lish rule,thata good cider apple is either red or 
arg though correct in the main, wil] not 

old in regard to our erabs. 

The site of the orchard should be elevated 
or sloping—a south to east aspect the best— 
a dry preferable to a wet soil—and an ordinary 
richness of soil better than one of too gréat 
fertility. It is a conclusion drawn from expe- 
perience in England, that the best cider comes 
from a calcareous or marly soil. Upon these 
sitnations the fruit is not so large, but the jui- 
ces are far more concentrated than upon moist 
or rich sails. 


i 


larly that part which regards the fermenting 
process, requires more time to detail than I 
have at present at command. I shall there. 








fore defer it till another orcasion, 
March 10,1831. 


The subject of matufacturing eider, particu- 
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age sufliciently soft to strain through a sieve or 
lander. When thus prepared, to the pulp, 








HOT«BEDS. 

This is the proper season to commence 

preparations for raisiag early plants for the 

garden. From various experiments, we are 

convinced that a hot bed planted by the first 

of April, in this section, is as profitable as one 
planted sooner. 

In order to have a bed ready to plant by the 
first of April, the manure should be collected 
by the 20th of March, and put ina heap, that 
the fermentation may commence; and it is 
well to turn it over once before putting it in 
the bed, that all parts may be woll incorpora- 
ted. ‘The bed should be formed three or four 
days before it isto be sowed. Ifa bed is well 
managed at this season, the plants will be 
large enough to transplant by the tenth of) 
May, which is as early as is safe to put them in 
open ground. Early sallads may be used froin 
the beds, and some cucumber and mellon plants 
may be left upon the bed for early use ; they 
will be much more forward than those trans- 
planted. A bed about four feet wide,and four- 
teen feet long will produce plants enough for 
a common family garden, which can be raised 
with more certainty than in open ground, and 
about one month earlier, which will Well pay 
for the little extra expense attending. 

The best manure for a hot bed is that from 
the horse stable, the litter included. A bed 
made the first of April, need not be more than 
eighteen inches thick, and will not require any 
additional heat. 








MANURE. 

The month of March is a verv important 
one to farmers who wish to keep their farms in 
order, by saving and applying manure. As a), 
great proportion of the manure from the farm | 
yard is made from straw and refuse fodder, it}|| 
is important that this should be turned to the || 
greatest profit. It is more easily collected into || 
heaps at this season, before the frost is out of; 
the grourd than afterwards; besides when the' 
greund becomes soft, much of it is trodden! 
into the ground, where it ofien remains after || 
the ground becomes dry and hard. As remo-| 
ving all the soil from the yard, as deep as had 
been peretrated by the feet of cattle, would) 
téquire too much labor, therefore it is better 
<0 scrape the manure into heaps as soon as the 
frost is out of it in the spring, and appply it to 
the fields as soon as is convenient. remember- 
ing that manure left to ferment in heaps until 
it. becomes rotten, loses half of its valuable 
properties, We know that unrotted straw appli- 
ed to some crops, would be unpleasant to work 
mong, but yet from the diversity of cropping 
on a farm, it ean always be applied somewhere 
to advantage. 











There needs no stronger proof of a sloven. || 


iy farmer, than too see the manure lying round 
his barn year alter year, piled up against the 


lower timbers in many instances, rotting them || 


away, notto mention the effect upon the at- 
mosphere which is unhealthy as well as un- 
pleasant. 





APPLE PUDDING. 
Pare, core, and stew sour apples, till they 


_ (snfficient. in quantity for baking upon a soup 
plate) add one spoon-full of melted butter, one 
egg, and three spoons-ful! of sugar; then add 
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|| Por the most beautiful and desirable sin- 2 1.00 











Horticutturar Society. 

The nest semi-annual meeting of the Do 
mestic Horticultural Reniety of the Western 
Part of New York, will be held at Canandai- 
gua, on the 30th day of June next, when the 
following Premiums will be awarded : 


Fruits. 
For the bost quart of ripe Strawberries $2,00 
Next best do 1,00 
For the best quart of Raspberries 2,00 
Next best do 1,00 
For the best quart of ripe Cherrics 2,00 
Next best do 1,09 
For the best of Gooseberries 2,00 
Next best du 1,00 


Cutinary VEGETABLES. 
For the best half peck green peas in the 2 9 
pod Es 


Next best 1,00 
For the best half peck string Beans in? 9 99 
the pod , 
Next best do 1,60 
For the best 100 shootsof Asparagus 1,00 
Next best do 50 
For the best dozen young Tarnips 1,60 
Next best do 50 
For the best doz. young Onions 1,00 
Next best do 56 
For the best 25 young Potatoes 1,00 
Next best do 50 
For the best 3 Cabbage Heads 1,00 
Next best do 50 
For the best 25 Radishes 50 
Nextbest do 25 
For the best 6 Lettuce plants 1,00 
Next best do 50 
For the best 6 blood Beets (long or short) 1,00 
Next best do 50 
| For the best 6 Cucumbers 1,00 
Next best do 50 
For the best dozen Carrots 1,00 
Next best do 50 


For the best specimen of any valuable cul- 
inary Vegetable, not enumerated, one dollar 
each, extending to three sorts. Of culinary 
Vegetables, every specimen entitled toa pre- 
mium, must be meritorious, and fit for the ta- 
ble. 

Frowers. 
For the most beautiful an desirable 2 1.00 
double Tulip ' 
Next best do 50 


>» 


gle Tulip 


Next best do 50 
For the most beautiful and desirable 1 
double Hyacinth ; 00 
Next best do 50 
For the most beautiful and desirable ) 1 
monthly Rose § 100 
Next best do 50 || 
‘For the most beautiful and desirable 
hardy Rose , 1,00 
Next best do 50 


For the most beautifal specimen of flowers, 
not enumerated, one dellar each, to extend to 
Six sorts. 
| Discretionary premiams will be awarded for 
such valuable Plants, Fruits, Flowers or Vege- 
| tables, not enumerated, as may be presented, 
and deemed worthy. 

Every specimen offered of fruits, culinary 
i vegetables, and flowers must have been culti 
vated by the person claiming the premium, or 
by some member of his family; and no premi- 
/um can be awarded exeept to a member of the 
Society. Any person can become a member 
\of the Society, at the time of the stated 
| meeting, or at any time befure, by sending the 


| 
| 


a member, (two dollars,) to Joseph Fellows, 
of Geneva. 


Each successful applicant far a prewiom will 


statement of the culture uf the plant, with the 
soil and aspect. 


MARK H. SIBLBY, 





nutmeg ot essence of lemon, according? to’ 


inste, antl bake yo coveY as tatly- 


of Arrange- 
neers, 





ALEXANDER DUNCAN 
Marth 16 181. 9 


name, and paying the annual rien St of, 


be sequired to furnish a written and particular: 


FRANCIS GRANGER, Counnittee | 


March 19, 1881, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
FIRE, 

The large flouring mill on the eust bank of the 
| Genesee river in this village, owned by H. Ely, 
H -ccnpied by Messrs. Ford & Bissell, was de- 
atroyed by fire on Tuesday night, There was 
in the Mill about twelve thousand bushels of 
wheat, on which there wag an insurance of ten 
thousand dollars. Owing to the skill and ex- 
ertions of the different fire companies, the ad 
joining buildings were saved from the devour- 
ing element. The fire was got under in time 
to save the walls of the building, and although 
the wheat is spoiled for flouring, yet it is hoped 
sufficient will be realized from it to cover af! 
damages which may have accrued above the 
insurance. ‘Fhere was also an insurance upon 
the building, of five thousand dollars. 

In the U. S. supreme court, at Washington 
on Saturday, Mr. Sergeant, on belalf of the 
Cherokee nativa, moved for an injunction a- 
gainst the state of Georgia, in pursuance of a 
bill in equity filed and read by him in open 
i court. 

The editor of the Washington Globe has is 
sued proposals for the publication of that pa 
per as a daily journal. 

The Richmond Enquirer states that Mr. 
Archer, the present chairman of the commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, is spoken ef as the 
| successor to Mr. Randolph in the mission to 
Russia. 

The Augusta (Geo.) Courier of the 2811, 
olt, contains the following paragraph :—Qnp 
Friday night last, some villains killed five milk 
cows in the upper end of Broad street, skin- 
ned and left the carcases in the street. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


We are inlormed by a gentleman of Mos- 
cow, that a rabid dog has lately bitten severa! 
dogs and other animals, in the (own of Leices- 
ier; and that the inhabitants of that town have 
taken measures to destroy all dogs fopod run 
ning at large within it.-—Liv. Journ. 


FORGERY. 


A forged note for one ‘housand dollars was 
lately presented at the Auburn bank by a man 
named Fox, formerly of Delphi, in this coun- 
ty. The note contained the signatures of 
Messrs. Hall of Skeneateles, a Mr. Taylor of 
this town, and Elisha Litchfield of Pompey. 
Fox was taken inio custody, and is now con- 
{fined in Auburn gaol, there to await his trial. 








'This all comes of making too free with othe: 
:nen’s narnes.—.VWankus Repos. 


| The Washington Spectator, thus describes 
| the winding up of the late session of Congress. 

As the session drew to a close, Congress 
| were in their usual hurry. Like ®on Quaixole 
among the toys of the show-man, they passed 
ome propositions, mutilated more, and knoch- 
ed down a still greaterfamber, upen or under 
| the table. It is ardently to be desired that the 
time may Ceme, when Congress, instead ol 
winding, like the rivers of Africa, through a 
long and sluggish course, and then rushing to- 
wards its end, with a headlong impetuosity. 
|| will move, like some of our American rivers, 
ijsteadily onward from the first, powerfal, effi- 
}cient and majestic. 


| The governor of Pennsylvania has appoint: 
jed Samuel] Meredith, Esq. Attorney at Law in 
the city of New York, a Commissioger to ad- 
minister oaths, and take depositions in relation 
(to causes pending in the courts of Penney!va- 
nia, and to take the acknowledgement and 
proof of deeds, mortgages or conyeyances to 
be recorded in, or of any insfyument amigr 
seal, to he used in said Btate. 
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The nomination by the Governer, af Ww. 
T. M'Coos, of the city of New-York, as Vice- 
w- e ws canfirmed by We Syntdye cn 
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FLOUR. 


e er.tire exports of flour from the United 
oun to all parts of the world inthe year 


i bbls. 

30, ending 30th September, 1,225,881 
_ And of wheat, 45,289 bush 
Which exceeded the average 
exports for 8 years previous 


about 400,900 bbls. 


And of wheat, 20,000 bush. 
[Theeverage exports S ~ 4 > 
itai the U. 5. 

G. Britain from 94274 bbls. 


for 8 years past, amount to, 

But, owing to 4 deficiency of 
crop in England in 1828,our 
exports there for 1829, to 
meet said deficiency, in- 
creased and amounted that 
year to, f 

And, owing to the deficiency 
of crop there in 1829, our 
exportsin 1830, ending 30th 
Sept. last, amounted to, 

Which exceeded the average 


tof eight years previ- 
Seem dene 931,606 bbls. 


During this period, it will be borne in mind, 
that the grain countries of the continent of 
Burope furnished large supplies to Great Bri- 
tain, and when the ports opened in England 
last summer, a very large stock of grain end 
four then in bond, was entered for consamp- 
tion—so that, at the close of 1830, (two months 
aince,) there was not remaining in bond in all 
Great Britain, in wheat and flour to exceed 
180000 barrels flour. 

We now come to the probable demand in 
England for the year 1831. Me aes . 

The consnmption of Great Britain is esti- 
inated at something like 14 millions of quarters, 
or say 112 millions bushels. The deficiency of 
the crops of 1830 ig variously estimated—some 
say 1-5, some 1-4 ; and Ireland, a usual supply 
ountry, is said to be shorter. Circalar state- 
mente from sources in which much confidence 
is placed, estimate the quantity that will be re- 
quired in England before the next harvest— 
‘rom abroad—at two millions of quarters—equal 
to, say three millions and half barrels Flour. 

The next inquiry is, whence is England to 
get this supply ? or even the half of it, with- 
yut oceasioning serious advances in the coan- 
tries whence these supplies are drawn. 

The reports from all the Grain countries in 
Europe ennounce short crops—and some of 
them, instead of furnishing supplies, are more 
likely to need supplies themselves, and the dis- 
‘urbed state of the Grain countrics themselves 
—and the existence there of large embodied 
armies—evens hould no war occur, increases 
the difficulty of furnishing sapplies to Eng- 
‘and. All now concur that the main supplies 
for England are looked to from the United 
Mates. 

It then behooves ue to look at home and es- 
‘mate our ability to furnish—having regard to 
‘urown wants for consumption, and that of 
markets about as on thie side of the ocean, 
Mainly depending upon ts. 

The Ports of f 
by or before the close of April—and as the stock 
in bond to be entered, will be far short of for- 
iner periods, there is scarcely a doubt also that 
the ports will continue to remain open to the 
result of the harvest. If the stetemeuts and 
astimates of deficioncy and supplies prove any 
way near correct, a wide allowance may be 
wade for error or exaggeration, and still leave 
usa market in England for the export of Flour 
there for the year 1831, ending in September, 
equal to our entire export to all places in 1630 ; 
and which export from officiel data, may be 
geen to have exceeded the average exports of 
sight years past about 400,000 barrels. 

We have no data toestimate the extent of 
the crop of 1830 in the United States—ba; 
whether abundant or etherwise,it should be re 
membered that our own consumption is vast 
and rapidly increasing 

We wish to be understood as abstaining from 


991,176 bbls. 


226,182 bbls. 


ngland will no doubt be open 
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commend the consideration of the above to 
those who may feel an interest in examining 
into cnd testing its correctness. ‘To the man- 
ufacturing interest ef our country, it may be 
found to involve a serions inquiry. A period 
may be at. hand, farnishing an illustration of 
the truth that the corner stone of national pros. 
perity and wealth is its agricuitural resources, 
and out of its abundance grow up all otber in- 
terests. Without it, a wation must depend 
mainly on the political policy or calamities of 
other natious. The low cost of a loaf of bread 
enters more in aid of protection to manufac- 
tures, than we are apttoallow. If the calam- 
ities of other nations «offer us high rates for 
comestibles, a tariff of protection may be found 
inadequate to keep spindles profitably employ- 
ed.-~Boston Gazette. 
NEW BANKS. 

Five banks have been incorporated by the 

Legislature, each with a capital of $100,000 — 
viz: the Tanner's Bank at Catskill; Bank of 
Buffato ; Madison County Bank, at Cazenovia ; 
Oswego Bank ; aud Ulster County Bank, at 
Kingston. The vote was unanimous on the 
last named bank, and nearly so on each. 
Bills have passed the House, and are now 
before the Senate, to incorporate the Mont- 
gomery County Bank, and the Yates County 
ank, 

WASHINGTON AND WARREN BANK. 

The receiver of this institution bas made av 
arrangement and sale of the effects of the 
company, by which the holders of all certifi. 
cates granted by bim, and the owners of all 
bills which are now w* circulation, are to be 
paid the par value thereof, provided they are 
presented before the first of July. The pay 
ments will be made at any time after the first 
of April, iu the city of New-York.—.4/b..4rg. 
The seats of sixteen of the members of the 





‘ted on 34 inst. ten of whom, viz: Messrs. 


United States Senate were, we believe, vaca- 


Woodbury,of N. H. Willey, of Conn. Chase, 
of Vt. Sandford, of N. Y. Marks, of Pa. Ire- 
dell, of N. C. Smith, of §. C. Barnet of 





| Missouri, have had leave to retire to private 





} 
] 


om 


Ohio, M’Kinley, of Alabama, and Barton of 


life. Of this number, Messrs. Chase, Iredell 
and Burnet declined a re-election. Five of 
the sixteew have been re-clected, viz: Messrs 
Chambers of Maryland, Porsyth, of Geo. 
Jolinson, of Lou. H ndricls, of Indiana, and 
Kane of Illinois. I Kentucky no choice has 


, On Saturday last Mr. Bigelow, of Boston, 
proposed in the House of Representatives, of 
the Massachusettt Legislature, now in session, 
an amendment to the Marriage Act, which 
passed, making it lawful for any authorised 
person to join in marriage any negro, mulatto, 
or Indian to any white porson. Formerly the 
law imposed a penalty on aay one so marrying 
and the marriage itself was declared pull and 
void. - 
Tne Marget—Owing to the bad state of 


the roals, there has been but little doing in 
the Wheat Market the week past. 
the same prices asthe week before. 








SEED STORE. 

THE subscribers, in convexion with Mr. N. Goodgell, 
Fditor of the Genesee Farmer, have made arrangements}, 
to sapply this villege and the surrounding coantry with 
every variety of Agricultaral, Horticultural and Flower 
Seeds, together with Fruit aod Shade Trees,Grape Roots 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, ete. Orders will be recei- 
ved for Trees and other articies, from the following Nar- 
series end Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmentier’s, 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilson's, urn’s, and A, 
Smith und Co.'s, New York ; Buel's, Albany; and Lan- 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders whieh ere left previous 
to the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 
pens. As the subscribers intend gradually to establish 
aD extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of | 
Agriculture and Horticulture in this vicinity, will render 
them all the facifities and encouragementsia their pewer } 
A NURSERY, under the control of Mr. G eli, ist 
now in progtess, fram which many first-rate Trees and || 


yet beeu made.—WV. Y, Mercantile Adv. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLB, 
for the wesk ending March 12, 183). 
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&F The Barometrical and Thermometrical odserva- 
tions are registered at 10 0’clock A M.and P. M., whith 
sé aleng series of experiments made for the 
sho 


w that time to j dey a@ nearer mean average of dhe 


any other time. 











RUCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
March 18, 1831. 








Ashes per 2240 Ibs Mink 12a31 
Pot 691292 50; Raccoon 1241 
Pearl 1004102 50} Martin 25a62 

Apples per bushel 31450) Fisher 37a50 
ldo dried 75| Wild Cat 1éaQ, 

Bristles,comb’d per lb 20031) Gray Fox 18a25 

Beeswax do 18a20\Grass Seed per bush 2 

Butter do 10a12|Hops per |b 12015 

Beef—Mess per bbl $8&a9|/Honey do i) 
Do prime do 5a7iLard do 06207 
Do fresh per tb 02a03|Mutton do O2a0% 

Barley per bashe! 38a44|MustardSeed per bush $2 

Beans do 50a62|Oats per bush %ai3l 

Candles, mould per Ib 9 ets|Old Pewter, Brass and 
Do dipped do 6* Cores per Ib 14 
Do sperm do 28 * |Peaches,dry'd bush 1004200 

Corn per bushel 50a56|/Pork, mees per bbl $12a13 

Cheese per Ib 04405} Do prime 8a 

Clover Seed per bush $450) Do fresh per Ib 03404 

Flour per bbl 5 50;Quills per 100 25a30 

Fiax per Ib O7a08\Rye per bash 50a36 

Flax Seed per bush 78a87|Rags per Ib 03a04 

Feathers per Ib 31437/Salt per bb! $1 75 

Furs—Otter 100a400/T allow per Ib 06.a07 
Fox, red 50a75\ Wheat per bush 1094115 
Fox, cross 1004200| Buckwheat dour.cwt. $1 75 
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BY C. W. 
NEW-YORK. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the followin 
BrokenBanks. Weshing- 
ton & Warren, Barker’s Ex 
change, Franklin Bank,Mid- 
die Dist., Columbia, Greene 
County, Marble Manuf. Co., 
Plattsburgh, and Niagara. 
MASSACHUSET SS. 
Al banks in this state, par, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
b'nk of Belchertown, Sutton, 
Berkshire, Essex and Brigh- 
ten banks. 
VERMONT. 
All banks in this state, par. 
KHODE-ISLAND 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the following 
BrokenBanks Farmers} 
Exchauge, and Farmers’ & 
Mechauice’ banks. 
CONNECTICUT. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the fellowing 
Broken Banke. Eagle, 
Eagle pay'ble at Union bank} 
New-York, Derby, and Der- 
by payable at Fulton bank 
New-York. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
All hanks in this state, par. 
MAINE 


A® banks in this stote, per. 
except the following 

Broken Banks. Castine, 

Wiscasset, Hallowell & Au- 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected Weekly for the Rochester Daily Advertise>. 


DUNDAS. 
samaqnoddy banks. 
New Jenee Y. 
Stateb’ak, & Trenton Bank- 
ing Company, ar. 
All other banks, 2 per cent, 
except the following 

Broken Banks. Salem & 
Phil. Manuf.Co.. Monmouth, 
Hoboken and Grazing Co., 
N. Jersey Manuf & Banhi 
Co. at Hoboken, State Bank 
at Trenton, Protection and 
Lombard, and Jersey City. 

_ PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia Banks, Par. 
All other banks, 2per cent, 

except the fellowing 
Broken Banks. Far s* 
& Mechanics’ at N. Se. Cte - 
tre, Huntington, Meadville, 
Marietta, Juniata, Greencas- 
tle, Bedford, Beaver, Wash- 
ington, Uniontown, Agricul- 
tural, Sil. Lake, Weetmore- 
land at Greenburgh, New- 
Hope Bridge Co. new emis- 
sion, and Brewnvile banks. 
Albamhs, deni 
8, to 6 per cent, 
MIC IGAN. 
All banke, 2 per cent, 
except the fellowing 
Broken Bants. Monrot, 
and Detroit. 
CANADA. 
Allbanks, 2103 per cent, 
v onenet the K 
t Cana. at Kingston, 
and Unchartered Cenk. 





gusta, Kennebec, and Pas- 


ation are recetvatic. 


iF The above table when speaking of foreign Bill . 
fera to those of $5, and pon as cae ofa ite ym 











—more than 146 varieties of 


them. Or 
Albany, March, 183}. 











‘he expresston of our owe opinfons—but would 





Grape Vines may be eclected for this spring's transplant- 
ing mar 19 RQSS! ER awd KNOX. 


THE ALBANY NURSBPRY ae 
NOW contains 177 varieties of the Apple, 186 of the 
Pear, 56 of the Plum, 27 of the Cherry, eh 

40 of the Grape, &c.—Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Strawberries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c. 


of the Peach, 


Roses, and other de- 


| sirable varieties of Ornamental Shrubs and Trees, and 


Herbaceous and Green Plants, of vi growth 
aud in fine conditiog for ing. Peberores Dele 
lias, Perrarias, Jacobean and other tender roots, 


hould be planted in Ma now i ; 
os re solicited, w2d Catalogs furaied andes 


L avd WILSON, — 


wd Opterg will be reggived by LUTMIER TECKER, 
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Selected for the\Genesce Farmer, by D. P. 
From Lawrence's Gardesing, printed in 1717, 
At my first coming to my parish, I found 
somse difficulty to preserve my fruit from rob- 





THE GENESEE FAR 


nures from animal substances, in general re- 
uire no preparation to fit them for the soil.— 
The great object of the farmer is to blend them 


division, and to prevent their too rapid decom- 
osition. 





bers ; hereupon I resolved upon this strata- 
gem I ordered the smith to make a large iron 
trap, with furmidable teeth, to close within 
another, which was cajled @ man trap. ‘This 
was hung up several weeks, at the smith’s 
shop, in terrorem, giving it out, that now there 
would be great danger, if any one should at- 
attempt to rob my gurden. his, without set- 
ting the trap, succeeded to my wish,and I have 


The entire parts of the muscles of land ani- 
mals are not commonly used as a manure, 
though there are many cases in which such an 
application might be easily made. Horses, 
dogs, sheep, deer, and other quadrupeds, that 
have died accidentally, or of disease, after 
their sking are separated, are often suffered to 
remain exposed to the air, or immersed in wa- 





not been since robbed these 12 years. 


It is very convenient to have a large cistern | 
or stone trough—and if it should be thought’ 


difficult to procure such a sort of stone as| 


will endure the hard frosts in the winter; as a 
yomedy for thiy, I made an experiment upon 
a very brittle stone trough,—which the mason 
told me would not endure the frost,—and it 
succeeded according to my expectations, I 
used it for salting meat in the house, fer two 
or three months, till I thought it was thorough- 
ly soaked with brine, and then set it abroad ; 
and it has already endured six winters, and 
defied even the great frosts in 1708. 


From the New England Farmer. 
FARMER'S WORK FOR MARCH. 
Cattle should be liberally suppl.ed with food 
from this time till they can be turned to grass. 


| 


|moval, the disagreeable effluvia would be in a 
\great measure destroyed; and it might be ap- 


4 


ter, till they are destroyed by birds or beasts of 
prey,or entirely decomposed ; and in this case, 
most of their organized matter is Jost for the 
land on whioh they lie, and a considerable por 
tion of it employed in giving off noxious gases 
to the aimosphiere. 

By covering dead animals with five or six 
times their bulk of soil, mixed with one part 
of lime, and sufteringthem to remain for a few 


MER. 


with earthy constituents, in a proper state of 








months,their decomposition would impregnate 





fresh quick lime wich it at the time of its re- 


‘plied in the same way as any other manure | 
\to crops. 

Procure the very best of garden seeds, and 
other seeds forthe ensuing season. If you 
‘mean to deserve the character, and realize 
‘the profits of a good cultivator, you will see 





As straw and hay become drier than they were 
in the fore part of the winter,the supply should 
be greater, and the quantity of roots which you 
give thein had better be increased than dimin- 
ished. Potatoes are better food fur breeding 
ewes than turnips, which it is said are apt to} 
injure the lambs. 

Dress with stable, compost, hog- 
other well rotted manure as you 


grass ground as you have neglected in au- | 


tumn; three loadsnow, may be equal to two 
then: butit is best to secure a good crop even 
now. Your winter grain should be now dres- 
sed with plaster, if it was neglected at seed 


time: your mowing grounds which are opon a 


dry soil, will pay you well for a bushel or two | the places in which they are intended to stand | 
of plaster, or a few bushels of lime or leached |';or a crop. 


ashes to the acre, 


tion—giv 
best chi 
fruit will richly repay. besides the extra profits 
upon your grass ander your tress, whether 
mowing or pasture, together with the growth of 
yoor trees. 


Look to your water courses, and ehange 


Your orchards continue to claim your atten-| &c. should be inspected and put in readiness 
e to each tree atop dressing of your || for use. They wiil Jast the longer if painted || Also, a few pounds superior white Mulberry Seed 
p, stable, or compost manure; your) or covered with some suituble compusition.—|| 


their direction, t> receive the benefit of the | 


spring rains; the frequent changing of vour 
water courses will render your mowing even, 


and prevent one part from becoming rank, and | 


lodging before the other part is fit to cut, and 
thus turn to your best profit, that which if neg. 
lected, would become waste and damage. 

Do not permit the carcases of dead animals, 
such as lambs, cats, &c, to contaminate your 
premises, and pvison its inhabitants. When 
domesticated animals die, it is the common 
practice to let them rot above the ground.— 
Chis is sure to annoy the veighbourhood. If 
thea stench from the animal be too distant to 
contaminate the air, dogs are fond of carrion, 
and after they have gorged themselves with it, 
become insufferable inmates to the families to 
which they belong. ‘The dead animal should 


ba laid on a thick layer of earth, and well co-! 


verod with the same material. After the co- 
vering has sunk in, and the earth has absorbed 
the animal matter,the compost will net be more 
offensive than slaughter-house dung, provided 
a sufficiency of earth has been employed.-— 
They should be hauled to the field during win- 
ter, and ploughed under as soon as frost will 


soso The same should also be done when 
ight soilis used. 


Sir Humphrey Davy observed that “ Ma- | 


ithat every article of use in your honorable vo- 


the soil with soluble matter, so asto render it) 
an excellent manure; and by mixing a liftle, 





‘cation, is among the best of its kind. 
‘must plant good seeds, or you will not grow 
igood vegetables, possess good breeds of do- 
imestic animals, or your stock will not be so) 
valuable as it might and ought to be. If your| 
tools and implements are not the best, you will! 


} 
| 
| 


poaarow> waste much strength to little purpose, when)| 
ave, such | you attempt to use them. 


You i 


| 











March 19, 1831, 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

As the season for making maple sugar is ap- 
proaching, we think it may be of nse to some 
of our readers to attend to the following di- 
rections. 

Scald your buckets for catching sap, before 
tapping the trees. 

The sap should be kept clean from dir: 
through the process of boiling. 

Avoid leaving your sap long in an iron kettle 
as the rust will give it a dark color. 

When nearly boiled down to syrup or thir, 
molasses a little lime thrown into ho kettle 
will be of use. 

At this stage of boiling, as well as in sugar- 
ing off, care should be taken to avoid heating 
the top of the kernel too hot, or any other way 
burning, as it will injure the colour, and the fla- 
vor of the sugar. 

When the syrup is boiled down, tarn it while 
hot, into a clean wouden vessel ; let it stand 
two or three days and settle; then turn it 
carefully from the dirt at the bottom,and strain 
it. 

Hang it over a gentle fire, and when it is 
warm, stir in one pint of milk to four or five 
gallons of syrup, which will rise as it begins 
to boil, and must be taken off with a skimmer. 

If you wishto make your sugar very nice, 
covl it until one half or two thirds will grain 
turn it hot into a tight cask; let it stand unt 
it is grained at the bottom. ‘Turn off the mo- 
lasses, and turn the cask botiom upwards ove: 

some vessel to catch what will drop; then 
\set your cask upright, and what moisiure re 
|mains will settle to the bottom, leaving the 


| 


top dry, and the sugar will be of a superios 
quality.—Oswego Pallad. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE subscribers are now ready to receive the spring 
| orders of their customers, having received by the Sove- 
reign, from London, and by arrivals from France and 
Holland, a choice assortment of Garden, Ficld & Flow 


lier Soetewameng why ar are re fine oe, arly 
Those plants, which you wish might yield a||C2>bage ; early and late Cauliflower ; purple Cape Bro. 
S&F - : cole ; early scurlet Radish ; Mange) Wurzell: Sir Joh: 
| forward crop, such as garden peas, beans, AC. || Sinclair's has Silver Beets, (a very luxuriant and valu- 
|may be sown very early in the spring, and very abt vegetable); Bishop'searly Dwarf Prolific Pee: 
‘thick in hot houses, or under hot bed frames, }#75 cents per quart. These peas need no recommends 
‘orthe south side of walls, and transplanted ‘}tiow ; many who had them jast season attest to their su- 
|p he 4 twa tid high. into || Renter qaality—thoy were introduced by a Scotch Gar 
j|whon they are one ortwo inches high, into!| gener, named Bishop, 1827, in London, and £0 great 
| was their reputation, that they seld for one gainea per 
|| pint ; ~e fo comneneny cand, Yety Pveneee ad! 
— . | grow only twelve inches high—should be planted three 
Your ploughs, harrows, carts, hoes, rakes, \ inches apest. as they spread Wks a fun; thoy commence 
|| blooming when only thece inches high. 


 detenenc 1830,price 50 cents per oz. or Gdolls. per pound 
‘Covering wood repeatedly with oil or grease, || 'e'eanial Rye Grass ; Orchard Grass ; fine early Pota- 


i 
: - lt : Engli , :G y i § 
| will have a tendency to preserve it. Where tools loans = UW tity aeabteae Gee 
,or implements are exposed in the field, a good ‘| Bird Seed of every sort: fresh Embdon Grotts; Oa: 
part of the year, they require to be new pain || Meal; Barley Meal; Rice Flour; Shaker's Parche: 
‘ted at least every second year. ‘This applies: Corn; Medicinal Herbs; Barks and Roots in great va 
i Fe hae i | riety. 

jas well to the iron as to ihe w ood, both of | Also, 49 bushels fine white Mustard Seed, received by 
which should be kept coated, as faras practi- |\the Columbia and Hudson, late London arrivals; ths 
pomayee a ar, Cit it | Seed was selected expressly for Medicine—is quite free 

t willsoon be (if it ia not now) the proper 


| of dust and impurity , 
; . ee athe, 
iseason for pruning fruit trees. Loudon says, Gentlemen supplied with Gardeners,by the day, 
© For all the operations of pruning which are! 


,or year. G. TUORBURN & SONS. 
: “eb. 29—-GFGw 67 Liberty street, New York, 
performed on tho braaches or shoots of trees, 
it would appear the period immediately be- 
\fore, or Commensarate with the rising ot the 
\sap, isthe best.” Col, Pickering observed, || 
) ‘* My practice has bees to prune in the SPTlig,| ment, now announce that the great extension made in 
|| beginning when the buds have scarcely begun||their establishment, which now eovers nearly 50 acre? 
to swe!l, and ending before the expansion of compactly filled with the choicest Trees, Shrubs, & 
ithe leaves But [ never leave * stumps’ of! has enabled them to redace the prices for various hinds 
‘lin.bs. Every branch that is taken aw . | and their aew Catalogue with the redaced prices will b« 
Se 7 fH a 13 Taken away, 18) speedily presented to the public, when it may be ob- 
cat close and even with the stem or limb where, tuined of the various ugents, or by application to them 
\it grows; and the healing of the wound com. || selves direct by mall. The greatest attevtion and tte 
\mences and proceeds kindly as vegetation ad. || "tes scrutiny have beeu exercised in regard to th: 
If the branch cut off be ! |quality and accfracy of their Trees, and they are of & 
ON be large, the||iarger size than at any previous penod. Aware that ihe 
, Wound should be covered with some kind of} establishment of Nurseries in every part of our count) 
| plaster.”’ would be a national advantage, they will furnish all sup- 
| Here follows the communication of our cor. 


| plies in such —— ata liberal discount, and ata one 

i} ; ce . to comport with the convenience of the purchasers. AD) 

respondent D. ‘I’. on pruning, for which see||information desired will be furnished os return mail, te 

number 3, of this paper. those who desire it, and all orders $e. will receive the 
accastomed attention cnc despatch. 

Those who desire any additions information respec’ 
ing the establishment, or who wish to send orders fo' 
Trees, Shrubs, ete are requested to gall an A. BEY 
: NOLDS, in the Arcade, ftrat door below the Past Office, 
|| who is an authorized agent of the establisfiment. 

Rochester, Murch 1Qh, 131. 


NHBW CATALOGUE.—PRICES REDUCED. 

Linaaan Botanic Garden and Narserics, at Flashing 
near New-York. i 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, proprietors of this establish 











i vances, 





{ 
' 


Who is the best Farmer ? 


the largest farm or the most land. 
|, who dees all his w 


Not he who bas 


But he 
ork at the right time, and 








‘in the right way. 





